264 have a settled policy, not at the mercy of changes due to
party struggles, not shifting with every new Cabinet. The
music of Chopin and Paderewski, the poetry of Miekie-
wicz, Matejko's painting, the Nobel prizes in literature
won by Eeymont and Sienkiewicz had kept Poland's name
to the fore in foreign lands; but Pilsudski was ambitious
for her to be once more a Great Power, to make for her-
self a place in international affairs worthy of her past,
worthy of a people that had kept its nationality in spite
of a century's oppression and persecution.
Her place in the sun had to be won gradually, at
Geneva and in the world at large. Today Poland is no
longer a "poor relation" in the international family, who
can be ignored in important matters. She is an indepen-
dent state, conscious of her place in the world, attracting
more and more the attention of foreign countries. All the
Great Powers are now represented at Warsaw not by
ministers, but by ambassadors. She has made alliances
and treaties to further her security and the cause of peace
in Europe. She has gained a seat in the Council of the
League of Nations. Her growing prestige is due to
Pilsudski.
He went himself to Paris to make an alliance with
France, Poland's traditional friend for centuries. Another
with Eoumania, her neighbor on the south. An arbitra-
tion treaty with Austria. After some initial difficulties
friendly relations were established with Czecho-Slovakia.
And with Poland's two greatest enemies, Eussia and Ger-
many, pacts of non-aggression were signed, each country
pledging herself, for a term of years, not to invade the
territory of her neighbor. Another statesman might have
made such a pact with Germany or with Eussia; it was
a stroke of genius to make it with both. What other
statesman could have made the pact with Germany with-
out automatically and abruptly cancelling the alliance
with France? It was for these two treaties, which promise
to keep the peace in central Europe for the next few